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If  these  brief  lays ^  of  Sorrow  born. 
Were  taken  to  be  snch  as  closed 
Grave  doubts  and  answers  here  proposed, 

Then  these  were  snch  as  men  might  scorn: 

Her  care  is  not  to  part  and  proven- 
She  takes,  when  harsher  moods  remit, 
Wliat  slender  shade  of  dotibt  may  flit. 

And  makes  it  vassal  unto  love: 

And  hence,  indeed,  she  sports  with  words. 
Bid  better  serves  a  wholesome  law, 
And  holds  it  sin  and  shame  to  draw 

The  deepest  measure  from  the  chords: 

Nor  dare  she  trnst  a  larger  lay. 
But  rather  loosens  from  the  lip 
Short  swallow-flights  of  song,  that  dip 

Their  wings  in  tears,  and  skim  awav. 


TENNYSON.— In  Memoriam, 
xi.vrii. 


JOHN  ORSBORN,  M.D. 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 


Mb.  Vice-President  and  Gentlemen, 

NOTHING  is  easier  than  to  write  the  life  of  a 
conventionally  good  man.  Few  things  more 
difficult  than  to  portray  the  lights  and  shadows  in  the 
character  of  a  good  man  who  has  been  unfettered  by 
conventional  traditions.  The  one  is  usually  drawn  as 
a  being  absolutely  pure,  with  no  faults  that  will  not 
bear  to  be  written  down ;  and  the  tale  of  whose  life 
will  be  sure  to  swarm  with  platitudes,  and  the  com- 
monplace truisms  of  a  colourless  virtue.  The  worst 
part  of  all  such  pictures  is  that  we  do  not  get  the  flesh 
and  blood  representation  of  the  man.  There  is  an 
ideal  creation  in  such  biographies  of  what  the  author, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  supposes  his  subject  to  have  been. 
The  individuality  of  his  hero  stands  no  chance  of 
coming  into  the  daylight  of  truth,  but  is  swamped  by 
the  oppressive  sanctity  thrown  over  the  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  good  man,  that  has  "  worn  his 
rue  with  a  difference,"  and  has  ventured  to  deviate 
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from  the  path  of  accepted  traditions,  gathering  his 
opinions  as  he  went  from  those  rich  stores  of  know- 
ledge which  an  accurate  observation  of  the  good  and 
evil  side  of  human  nature  alone  can  yield,  presents  a 
subtle  problem  to  anyone  who  attempts  to  give  an 
exhaustive  analysis  of  his  character. 

John  Orsborn,  of  whom  I  am  about  to  speak  to  you 
to-night,  was  in  his  life  a  fair  representative  of  uncon- 
ventional religion ;  I  therefore  claim  indulgence  at 
your  hands  if,  in  dealing  with  a  question  confessedly 
difficult,  I  fail  to  give  full  expression,  without  undue 
partiality,  to  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  ardent  and 
versatile  talents  of  an  old  and  much  valued  friend.  A 
biographical  sketch,  which  is  to  be  at  all  points  satis- 
factory, must  depend,  in  great  measure,  on  the  relative 
distance  from  his  object  at  which  the  writer  can  place 
himself.  In  the  hands  of  one  separated,  either  by  time 
or  circumstance,  from  the  facts  on  which  his  story  is 
founded,  the  work  runs  the  risk  of  becoming  a  bald 
and  irrelevant  essay.  It  is  nearly  sure  to  bo  wanting 
in  that  vitality  which  is  the  real  essence  of  a  portrait. 
But  then  again  in  the  hands  of  near  friends  and  relations 
the  very  excess  of  knowledge  is  an  equally  serious 
barrier :  many  feelings  poured  forth  in  life,  many 
genuine  and  earnest  principles,  expressed  in  loving 
language,  may  be  too  sacred  for  publication — too  refined 
to  be  left  to  the  cold  interpretation  of  the  outside  world. 
It  is  however  fortunate  that  there  are  abundant 
materials  on  which  to  construct  a  short  and,  what 
could  scarcely  be  avoided,  a  fragmentary  history  of  our 
old  much  beloved  and  much  admired  associate.  I  do 
not  propose  to  carry  you  into  the  detail  and  prosaic 
incidents  of  a  professional  career.    The  burden  of  whose 
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song  throughout  was  simply  hard  work.  I  rather  hope 
to  be  able  to  show  you  the  process  by  which  Dr.  Orsborn 
rose  to  the  level  of  those  advanced  opinions  which  gave 
a  distinct  colouring  to  the  latter  half  of  his  moral  pro- 
fessional and  political  life. 

John  Orsborn  was,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a 
self-educated  man.  He  was  born  at  Lippering  in 
Sussex,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1817,  and  received  his 
early  education  at  a  village  school ;  this  fact,  although 
of  apparently  little  consequence  in  itself,  was  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  directing  the  path  of  his  after 
life.  The  master  of  the  school,  a  man  evidently  in 
advance  of  his  position,  soon  discovered  in  his  pupil  a 
power  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  at  the  same  time  of 
making  himself  popular  among  his  companions.  An 
aptitude  for  learning  having  been  made  known,  the 
next  step  in  the  development  of  the  student's  mind, 
which  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  serious  moment 
to  his  future  intellectual  happiness,  was  the  choice  of  a 
boy's  school.  I  cannot  think  that  the  choice  in  the 
case  of  Orsborn  was  happily  made.  He  was  sent  to  a 
small,  probably  private,  school  at  Shaftesbury.  Tt 
may  safely  be  asserted  that  it  was  here,  for  he  was 
never  at  any  other  classical  school,  that  he  imbibed 
those  imperfect  elements  of  technical  scholarship  which 
became  a  source  of  trouble  to  him  in  his  after  life,  and 
which  made  him  diffident  in  the  presence  of  men  far 
inferior  to  himself  in  mental  ability.  This  mistake  in 
his  school  education  is  all  the  more  to  be  deplored 
because  Orsborn  was  possessed  of  a  scholarly  mind. 
He  had  an  intuitive  taste  for  the  principles,  and  a 
genuine  love  of  the  philosophy  of  classical  history. 
His  riper  sensibilities  made  him  exalt  into  a  species  of 
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hero-worsliip,  his  admiration  of  the  men  of  abstract 
mental  culture — at  the  same  time  these  sensibilities 
gave  his  own  study  of  human  nature  a  practical  turn. 
His  ethical  speculations  were  concentrated  on  the 
relief  of  human  suffering.  First  as  a  diligent  student 
he  became  master  of  the  science  of  his  profession.  As 
an  able  and  successful  practitioner  he  carried  the 
principles  of  the  science  of  medicine  to  the  bed  side, 
and,  as  it  appears  on  the  testimony  of  friends  of  all  ranks 
and  conditions,  he  was  enabled  to  temper  the  hard  and 
positive  regulations  of  the  sick  room  by  a  moral 
influence  that  was  firm  without  coarseness  and  gentle 
without  effeminacy. 

John  Orsbom,  began  the  study  of  Medicine  in  the 
Hospital  at  Chichester,  where  he  remained  for  five 
years.  He  must  have  been  a  young  student  when 
he  first  entered  at  the  Hospital.  On  comparing  the 
duration  of  the  time  he  spent  at  Chichester,  with  sub- 
sequent dates,  it  is  probable  that  he  began  to  learn  his 
profession  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  At  the  completion  of 
his  term  in  Chichester,  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  School 
of  University  College  Hospital,  where  he  remained 
until  the  year  1840,  when  he  obtained  his  Diploma 
as  M.R.C.S.,  and  in  1841  his  license  to  practice 
Medicine  from  the  Apothecaries  Company.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  Orsborn's  work  at  University 
College  Hospital  was  distinguished  by  his  achievement 
of  any  success,  beyond  that  of  a  conscientious  student. 
He  obtained  no  special  honours  and  held  no  oflficial  post 
either  in  the  School  or  Hospital.  His  was  one  more 
added  to  the  list  of  cases  in  which  the  prize  schedule 
has  failed  to  show  the  practical  value  of  the  com- 
petitive system  of  examination.     He  carried  off  no 
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scholarship  or  medals,  but  he  has  distanced  in  the 
race  of  life,  morally,  intellectually,  and  financially,  by 
far  the  larger  portion  of  his  fellow  pupils.  To  my 
certain  knowledge  Orsborn  was  pursuing  a  steady, 
deep,  and  agreeable  process  of  self  culture,  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  his  practice  at  Bitterne.  He 
was  endeavouring  to  supplement,  by  close  and  profound 
reading,  the  insufficient  teaching  of  his  earlier  years — 
that  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing  his  purpose,  has 
been  abundantly  proved  by  the  hold  he  possessed 
over  the  public  mind,  both  in  politics  and  society 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life.  Like  all  men  of 
intensity  of  purpose,  Dr.  Orsborn  had  great  powers 
of  enjoyment,  not  only  in  those  pleasures  which  engage 
the  senses,  but  in  all  pursuits  of  the  intellectual  or 
emotional  kind.  It  must  be  said  of  him  as  of  many 
another  victim — that  he  burnt  the  candle  at  both  ends. 
Yet  while,  at  first  sight,  we  lament  over  the  fact  that 
such  men  abuse  their  strength,  and  exceed  the  usual 
limits  of  their  constitutional  elasticity,  we  are  con- 
strained to  confess  that  they  enjoy,  with  keener  relish 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  men,  the  happiness  that 
comes  within  their  reach.  Now  that  he  is  gone  we 
must  all  feel  this,  that  he  would  not  have  been  to  us 
what  he  was,  a  bright  joyous  spirit  in  our  ranks,  if 
there  had  been  less  of  self  sacrifice,  less  of  that 
great  conviction  of  his  life — that  his  mission  was  so 
to  train  himself  in  the  tender  exercise  of  self  denial 
that  he  might  train  others  in  the  law  of  Charity  which 
thinketh  no  evil.  There  were  some  phases  in  Orsborn's 
character  that  were  a  puazlo  to  many  of  his  friends 
and  admirers.  Certain  documents  are  iu  existence  to 
show  that  out  of  the  numerous  acquaintances  which  he 
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formed  in  his  professional  career,  three  names  stand  out 
prominently  as  the  special  objects  of  his  veneration  and 
attachment — and  yet  every  one  of  them  was  diameti- 
cally  opposed  to  him  in  politics.  There  was  no  actual 
inconsistency  in  the  feelings  that  existed  in  the  mind 
of  the  revolutionary  politician  towards  his  conservative 
friends.  It  was  rather  the  evidence  of  a  rare  power  in 
the  human  character.  In  truth  it  was  the  power  of 
sinking  all  minor  political  or  personal  considerations  in 
the  presence  of  the  great  maxim  of  his  life — to  take 
care  that  no  antagonism  on  his  side  should  interfere 
with  his  determination  to  do  good  unto  all  men.  He 
was  most  tenacious  lest  a  political  or  ethical  contest 
should  do  one  of  two  things — either  weaken  his  hold 
over  those  whom  he  believed  to  be  in  error ;  or  dim 
the  brilhancy  of  those  whom  he  regarded  with  deep 
and  sincere  admiration. 

Dr.  Orsborn  settled  at  Bitterne  in  the  year  1842. 
He  purchased  what  was  then  called  "  the  good  will  " 
of  a  small  practice,  to  wit,  the  "  drugs  "  of  the  man  in 
possession.  Like  many  another  man,  his  early  years 
were  not  without  their  trials  and  diflBculties,  he  became 
involved  by  some  means  or  other  in  pecuniary  troubles 
from  which  he  was  extricated,  I  believe,  through  the 
kind  and  timely  help  of  a  professional  friend.  This 
considerate  and  seasonable  relief  was  never  forgotten 
by  Orsborn,  who  retained  not  only  a  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  substantial  benefits  he  had  received  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  continued  to  entertain  throughout  life 
a  sincere  admiration  of  the  character  and  abilities  of  his 
benefactor.  In  1850  he  was  tempted  by  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  a  higher  position  in  his  profession  to 
submit  to  tbe  examination  of  the  Royal  College  of 
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Surgeons  for  the  dignity  of  being  enrolled  among  its 
Fellows.  It  may  be  inferred  tbat  this  distinction  did 
not  altogether  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  recipient  of 
the  honour.  Seven  years  later  we  find  him  seeking 
the  Diploma  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  under 
the  regulations  that  govern  the  admission  of  registered 
practitioners.  From  this  time  he  became  entitled 
de  jure  et  de  facto  to  assume  the  name  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine.  For  nearly  forty  years  Dr.  Orsborn  practised 
his  profession  at  Bitterne  ;  and,  as  we  know,  secured 
the  support,  the  friendship,  and  the  esteem  of  a  large 
body  of  clients.  He  was  always  a  busy  and  generally 
an  overworked  man ;  and  we  may  well  venture  to  say 
consequently  he  was  a  money  making  man.  Every 
legitimate  economy  was  observed  in  the  transactions 
of  business.  At  a  time  when  there  must  have  been  an 
immense  amount  of  daily  work,  comprising  the  ordinary 
duties  of  private  practice  and  the  labour  attached  to 
the  management  of  a  wide  area  of  Union  liabilities,  he 
kept  no  qualified  assistant.  For  some  years  he  opened 
his  house  for  the  reception  of  mental  cases,  and  the 
treatment  of  persons  who  were  not  in  a  condition  to  be 
admitted  within  the  walls  of  an  asylum.  This  supple- 
mentary practice  helped  materially  to  increase  the 
professional  revenue,  and,  as  there  were  no  children  to 
provide  for,  and  the  home  expenses  were  kept  within 
moderate  bounds,  the  res  angusta  donii  soon  dis- 
appeared, leaving  a  liberal  margin  and  an  increasing 
balance  on  the  credit  side.  It  was  evident  to  many 
medical  friends  that  Dr.  Orsborn  was  toiling  in  his 
practice  with  a  view  of  retiring  from  its  duties  and 
cares  altogether — an  object  which  he  had  kept  steadily 
before  him  for  many  years.    He  may  be  said  to  have 
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devoted  himself  to  the  material  of  his  profession  rather 
than  to  its  abstract  principles.  He  became  the  per- 
sonal friend  of  his  patients,  and,  with  his  large  human 
sympathies,  secured  the  love  and  confidence  of  all  who 
were  brought  into  contact  with  him.  There  was  a 
chivalrous  spirit  in  all  this,  which  was  made  more  con- 
spicuous in  his  relations  with  society  and  its  machinery. 
No  retainer  of  a  feudal  Baron  was  more  loyal  to  his  chief 
than  was  Orsborn  to  the  claims  of  those  who  had  earned 
his  fealty — over  and  over  again  he  has  returned  from 
a  long  and  laborious  day's  work  to  find  himself  dressing 
for  a  dinner  party,  where  he  would  have  to  bear  far 
more  than  his  own  share  in  the  responsibilities  of  the 
entertainment.  It  has  been  a  favourite  dogma  with  a 
certain  class  of  successful  medical  men,  that  it  is 
inexpedient  for  a  young  doctor  to  join  in  the  social  life 
of  his  patients — that  the  omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico 
doctrine  is  the  one  that  leads  to  honour  and  emolument, 
and  that  to  steer  clear  of  the  familiarities  which  are 
inseparable  from  the  ordinary  customs  of  visiting  is  the 
only  safe  course  open  to  the  medical  practitioner. 
This  is  a  transparent  fallacy  that  is  refuted  by  the 
daily  experience  of  the  profession.  Dr.  Orsborn 
was  a  signal  example  of  the  value  of  social 
intercourse  to  the  man  of  intelligence.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  the  whole  question  resolves  itself  into 
one  of  natural  aptitude.  Some  men  have  no  taste  for 
society,  others  make  capital  out  of  it.  Some  do  not 
possess  the  qualification  necessary  for  carrying  out  a 
broad  catholic  principle,  others,  nursed  in  the  lap  of  a 
genial  fraternity,  find  the  greatest  relief  from  the 
crushing  routine  of  daily  labour  in  the  light  and  easy 
pleasures  of  society.    There  was  another  circumstance 
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that  tended  to  make  the  domestic  company  of  his 
friends  attractive  to  him.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
of  his  professional  life  Dr.  Orsborn  was  a  widower,  he 
had  married  in  1844  a  Miss  Reed  who  became  a  con- 
firmed invalid  early  in  her  married  life  and  died  after 
much  and  continuous  suffering  in  1857.  During  the 
many  years  that  he  remained  at  Bitterne  after  the  death 
of  his  wife  there  were  no  ties  that  bound  him  closely  to 
his  own  hearth,  and,  as  a  natural  result  in  the  case  of 
a  man  of  unselfish  disposition,  he  sought  the  friendly 
circle  which  his  own  personal  gifts  enabled  him  to 
adorn  and  to  instruct. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1878,  a  handsome 
testimonial  was  presented  to  Dr.  Orsborn,  by  his 
patients  and  friends,  as  a  memorial  of  the  services  he 
had  rendered  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  in  which 
he  had  been  practising  ;  the  ceremony  of  presentation 
was  an  imposing  one.  A  large  number  of  people  had 
assembled  for  the  occasion,  and  the  duty  of  oSering 
the  testimonial  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Humphrys,  of 
Bursledon,  who,  as  an  old  and  intimate  friend  of 
Dr.  Orsborn,  spoke  with  natural  feeling  and  propriety 
of  the  work  he  had  achieved  among  them.  In  reply. 
Dr.  Orsborn  dwelt  in  a  touching  and  well  considered 
speech  on  the  sustained  and  gratifying  sympathy  which 
his  friends  and  supporters  had  shown  towards  him 
throughout  his  professional  pilgrimage,  which  was 
then  drawing  to  a  close.  Many  and  sincere  were  the 
congratulations  that  flowed  in  upon  him  at  this  time — 
probably  the  plaudits  of  his  medical  brethren  were 
among  the  most  welcome.  I  am  permitted,  through 
the  courtesy  of  one  of  his  friends,  to  give  you  an 
abstract  from  a  letter  of  Orsborn's  in  answer  to  one  of 
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congratulation  at  this  time.  I  do  this  the  more  readily 
because  the  letter  itself  is  an  excellent  example  of  his 
style  of  writing — of  his  earnestness,  of  his  modesty, 
and  of  that  undefinable  peculiarity  in  his  character 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  definition,  I  may  call 
the  theoretical  leaning  on  a  moral  support  from 
without,  which  is  also  an  integral  part  of  the  history 
of  his  mind. 

"  BiTTERNE, 

"  Februaiy  20th,  1878. 
"  I  cannot  allow  your  kind  and  cordial  note  of 
"  congratulation  to  pass  without  some  acknowledgment. 
"  I  appreciate  it  fully  as  being  the  sincere  offering  of  an 
*'  old  and  valued  friend.  The  friendship  with  which  yon 
"  have  favoured  me  for  so  many  years  has  contributed  in 
"  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  that  happiness  I  have  so 
"  abundantly  enjoyed.  You  can  never  know  how  great 
"  has  been  its  value  to  me.  There  are  some  natures  that, 
"  fairly  confident  in  their  own  powers,  seek  nevertheless 
"  for  a  strong,  honest,  sturdy  support  on  which  they  may 
"  rely  when  perplexities  overwhelm  them,  or  the  judgment 
"  fails  under  difficulties,  and  it  may  be  wrongs.  I  myself 
"  am  of  such  a  nature,  and  in  my  early  days,  William 
"  Builar,  for  whom  I  had  immense  respect  and  regard  was 
"  my  mentor.  Death  took  him  and,  -without  your  being 
"  aware  of  it,  you  took  his  place  ;  and  although  I  have 
"  happily  been  spared  the  trouble  and  trial  of  testing  your 
"  steadfastness,  I  have  always /eZ^  that  there  it  was,  should 
"  the  hour  of  need  arise,  and  that  I  could  rely  on  your 
"  judgment,  your  discretion  and  your  moral  support.  This 
"  feeling  is  one  difficult  to  define,  but  I  am  sure  you  will 
"  understand  what  I  mean.  This  kind  of  vague  trust  in 
"  another  becomes  to  many,  myself  amongst  the  number, 
"  a  great  moral  support. 

******** 
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"  at  the  present  moment  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to 
"  be  making  known  to  you  the  existence  of  this  feeling,  and 
"  to  confess  to  yon  the  happy  influence  derived  from  your 
"  long  and  valued  friendship." 

About  this  time  Dr.  Orsborn  retired  from  practice 
and  went  to  live  at  Emsworth.  The  remaining 
incidents  of  his  life  are  few.  He  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  visiting  among  his  friends,  and  in  advocating 
in  public  the  cause  of  water-drinking,  and  in  closely 
following  up  his  crusade  against  alcohol.  In  the 
spring  of  1880,  he  went  to  visit  his  old  patient,  Mrs. 
Dumbleton,  who,  a  few  years  before,  had  left  her 
former  residence,  at  Thornhill,  in  the  County  of  Hants, 
and  had  gone  back  to  live  at  Sandhurst.  This  visit 
eventually  led  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose 
which  he  had  profoundly  thought  out,  and  which  in 
its  fulfilment,  he  afterwards  described  as  "  the  crown- 
ing blessing  of  his  life."  On  the  22nd  of  July,  in  the 
same  year,  he  married  Florence  Dumbleton,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  his  old  friend  and  patient.  After 
this  event.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Orsborn  lived  chiefly  at  Long 
Down  Lodge,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Dumbleton,  who, 
as  an  invalid,  could  ill  afford  to  lose  the  services  of  her 
daughter.  These  services  were  now  supported  by 
Orsborn's  tender  and  patient  care — no  one  knew  better 
than  he  how  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  sick  room 
by  loving  and  judicious  sympathy,  and  by  passive 
watching.  The  years  of  his  life  that  were  now 
left,  though  few,  were  not  barren  of  anxieties.  It 
is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  us  all  how  terrible  was 
the  report  of  his  alarming  illness  in  June,  1882.  Wo 
all  despaired  of  ever  seeing  him  again.  There  was 
something  seemingly  mysterious  in  the  suddenness  of 
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the  attack,  and  in  the  phenomena  of  the  pathological 
condition.  He  waSj  however,  in  good  hands.  His 
neighbour,  Mr.  Bond,  came  and  attended  to  him — still 
the  virulence  of  his  symptoms  rapidly  increased,  and 
Dr.  Wiblin,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  valued  of  his 
friends,  was  telegraphed  for — Mr.  Seaton  also,  who 
had  succeeded  to  his  practice  at  Bitterne,  was  sum- 
moned. The  result  of  this  medical  conference,  with 
all  its  skill  and  attention,  was  that  Dr.  Orsborn 
recovered ;  but  while  we  give  credit,  admiration  and 
unquestionable  respect  to  the  science  and  acute  obser- 
vation that  were  brought  to  bear  on  his  case,  we  must 
not  forget  that  a  devoted  wife  was  at  the  same  time 
exercising  a  sound  philosophic  moderation  over  the 
hourly  exigencies  of  her  husband's  state.  To  her,  and 
to  her  thoughtful  supervision  must  be  ascribed  much 
of  the  practical  treatment  that  led  to  ultimate  recovery 
through  a  protracted  convalescence.  On  the  16th  of 
May,  1883,  the  Medical  Society  of  Southampton 
presented  to  their  President  a  handsome  testimonial 
as  a  mark  of  consideration  for  his  services  to  the 
Society.  After  the  opening  of  the  proceedings.  Dr. 
Orsborn  spoke  with  much  feeling  and  some  effort  on 
the  subject  that  had  called  the  Society  together.  It 
was  observed  at  the  time  that  he  was  not  in  his  usuiil 
buoyant  spirit,  and  that  he  was  much  exhausted  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech.  From  this  time,  to  the  end 
of  his  life  in  October,  he  was  generally  more  or  less 
ailing.  Occasionally  he  would  have  sudden  shooting 
pain  about  him  which  he  attributed  to  gout — again  he 
was  seldom  free  from  the  distress  of  pain  in  his  chest 
when  walking,  although  he  was  considered  by  those 
around  him  to  be  better  and  in  better  spirits  about 
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himself.  Id  the  first  week  in  October  the  Church 
Congress  was  held  at  Eeading.  He  went  with  his 
wife  to  several  of  the  meetings  and  enjoyed  them 
fully.  On  the  8th  he  went  again  to  a  Temperance 
Conference  and  lunch,  and  on  his  return  complained 
that  he  had  felt  a  severe  pain  in  his  chest  during 
lunch.  On  Thursday,  the  11th,  he  drove  with  Mrs. 
Orsborn  over  to  see  his  friend  and  neighbour.  Dr. 
Frank  who  happened  on  that  day  to  be  away  from  home. 
He  went  again  on  Saturday  after  an  early  lunch  and 
found  Dr.  Frank  at  home.  The  examination  of  the 
chest  showed  that  there  was  cause  for  serious  alarm. 
Dr.  Frank  went  into  an  adjoining  room  for  a  short 
time,  having  given  Orsborn  an  interesting  paper  to  read, 
and  on  his  return  found  his  patient  dying  quietly  in 
his  chair ;  and  sitting  in  the  position  in  which  he  had 
left  him.  The  paper  he  was  reading  had  been  appar- 
ently just  put  down,  and  he  seemed  to  have  read 
through  several  pages.  There  was  no  sign  of  suffering 
or  of  distress  of  any  sort.  It  was  probably  the  form 
of  death  he  would  himself  have  chosen. 

I  have  already  said  that  John  Orsborn  was  pursuing 
a  steady  and  unflagging  course  of  classical  and 
historical  reading  during  the  early  years  at  Bitterne. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  one  of  his 
favourite  and  closely  studied  works  at  this  time  was 
Grote^s  History  of  Greece.  To  this  fact  may  be  traced 
much  of  the  political  bias  which  Orsborn  manifested 
in  after  years — nothing  was  so  likely  to  captivate  the 
fancy  of  a  young  imaginative  poUtician  as  the  History 
of  the  Athenian  Democracy,  and  nothing  so  likely  to 
mislead  him  as  this  early  fascination.  Ho  was  too 
young  and  probably  not  sufficiently  armed  with  the 
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methods  of  detecting  error  to  enter  into  a  critical 
analysis  of  a  great  History.  He  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  know  that  a  History  of  the  Athenian 
Democracy  was  not  a  History  of  Greece,  and  that  in 
this  particular  Grote  stood  distinguished  from  his 
predecessor  Bishop  Thilwall — nor  could  he  be  expected 
to  fathom  the  political  state  of  the  Homeric  age,  which 
his  Magnus  Apollo,  Mr.  Gladstone,  has  drawn  with  a 
hand  so  true,  that  his  description  of  the  earliest  assem- 
blies of  Hellenic  freemen  not  only  completely  shuts 
Mr.  Grote  out  from  the  earlier  historical  question,  but 
parades  the  fact  that  in  those  days  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  had  no  Democratic  ideal  to  show  up  in  contrast 
to  the  Homeric  Achaians.  It  will  be  confessed  by  all 
who  knew  him  intimately  that,  like  his  model  Mr. 
Grote,  Orsborn  was  an  admirable  advocate.  He  was 
from  the  first  a  consistent  partizan.  If  you  could  have 
taken  him  outside  Grote's  History  and  have  shown  him 
that  it  was  a  Macedonian  Monarchy  that  overthrew  the 
supreme  power  of  Athens — a  fact  which  the  Historian 
of  the  Democracy  utterly  fails  to  do  justice  to — you 
would  still  have  found  Orsborn  calmly  supporting  his 
convictions  and  disarming  his  opponent  by  that  gentle 
forbearance  that  made  him  at  once  popular  with  men  of 
opposite  opinions  and  tolerant  of  their  controversial  tem- 
pers. His  political  principles  were  thoroughly  honest. 
If  his  schemes  for  advancing  the  civilization  of  the  world 
were  sometimes  crude,  and  deficient  in  working  power 
they  were  always  laid  on  a  foundation  of  pure  love,  and 
a  desire  for  absolute  impartiality.  In  theory  he  was  a 
democrat,  and  an  advanced  republican.  In  practice  he 
was  the  exponent  of  a  conservative  Christianity.  Ho 
indulged  largely  in  the  day-dream  of  hero-worship,  and 
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set  up  Mr.  Gladstone  as  his  beau-ideal  of  a  statesman. 
He  had  an  unbounded  admiration  for  the  talents  and 
statesmanship  of  that  great  and  remarkable  man — at 
the  same  time  he  had  no  very  clear  notions  as  to  the 
exact  point  at  which  he  diverged  in  constitutional 
opinion  from  his  leader.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  if 
carried  to  their  argumentative  limits,  the  views  of  each 
on  the  best  form  of  an  established  government,  would 
have  been  in  accord.  It  has  never  appeared  on  the 
face  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  declared  intentions  that  he  was 
seeking  to  remove  the  landmarks  of  the  English  con- 
stitution. This  was  not  the  case  with  Orsborn.  He 
has  repeatedly  given  expression  to  a  deliberate  belief 
in  the  inherent  rights  of  a  Republic ;  and  that  of  all 
forms  of  government  it  was  the  one  best  calculated  to 
advance  the  interests  of  all  communities,  and  the 
civilization  of  the  world.  Here  however  I  must  pause. 
This  extreme  manifestation  of  his  political  ultimatum 
exhibits  the  zeal  of  the  powerful  advocate,  who  has 
studied  his  brief  by  the  light  of  Mr.  Grote's  exhaustive 
and  masterly  interpretation  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Perikles  and  Demosthenes.  Such  a  grand  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  historic  learning  was  sure  to  take 
possession  of  the  vivid  intellect  of  Orsborn,  who  was 
not  slow  to  make  known  the  irresistible  conclusions  at 
which  he  had  arrived.  But  this  was  not  all  that  he 
learnt  from  Grote's  History.  The  contemplation  of 
the  safety  of  person  and  security  of  right  under  the 
parent  state  of  justice  and  freedom  in  A.thens,  where 
men  first  learned  the  duties  of  obedience  and  command. 
The  inestimable  value  of  the  decision  in  a  cause  that 
was  submitted  to  the  peaceful  vote  of  an  assembly,  rather 
than  to  the  arbitration  of  the  sword.    These  consider- 
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ations  materially  tempered  the  activity  of  Orsborn's 
impulsive  feelings  and  awoke  within  him  the  sense  of 
a  moral  responsibility  that  became  the  ruling  passion 
of  his  life.  It  may  be  that  there  was  something  para- 
doxical in  the  contrast  between  his  abstract  theories 
and  his  concrete  practice — at  all  events  these  two 
apparently  contradictory  principles  were  easily  melted 
before  the  genial  warmth  of  a  large  spirit  of  charity. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  all  of  you  that  when  a 
vacancy  occurred  in  the  parliamentary  representation 
of  South  Hants,  by  the  elevation  of  Lord  Mount-Temple 
to  the  upper  house,  there  was  a  serious  proposition 
made  to  Dr.  Orsborn  to  contest  the  seat — and  a  large 
sum  of  money  placed  at  his  disposal  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  perhaps  fortunate  for  his  peace  of  mind,  and  his 
fame  that  the  proposal  fell  totheground;  the  supercilious 
and  passive  intolerance  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
under  certain  trials  of  its  patience,  would  have  jarred 
sadly  on  the  sensitive  feelings  of  a  member  who  was 
winning  his  spurs  at  three  score  years  and  more. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  period  of  his  life  Orsborn 
began  to  abstain  from  all  kinds  of  stimulants  and 
auxiliary  food.  We  all  know  how  thoroughly  he 
became  absorbed  in  the  merits  of  the  alcohol  question, 
and  how  conscientiously  he  identified  himself  with 
the  whole  army  of  the  modern  Hydropots.  Here 
again  he  came  before  the  public  as  an  advocate,  and 
distinguished  himself  as  a  popular  lecturer  on  the 
general  principles  of  non-alcoholic  drinking.  With 
all  the  keenness  of  a  special  pleader,  Orsborn  took  care 
not  to  commit  himself  absolutely  to  a  definite  opinion 
on  the  physiological  side  of  the  cause.  Many  of  us 
can  remember  his  reading  an  excellent  paper  before 
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the  Society  on  this  subject.  The  late  Professor 
Parkes  was  present;  and,  as  he  had  maintained  a 
positive  silence  through  the  subsequent  debate, 
Orsborn  appealed  fco  him  finally  to  tell  the  Society 
what  in  his  (Dr.  Parkes)  opinion  became  of  alcohol 
after  its  passage  into  the  human  system.  The  Pro- 
fessor rose  and  said  "  I  don't  know," — this  pithy 
sentence  quite  coincided  with  a  circumstance  related 
by  Orsborn  in  his  Memorial  of  Parkes.  The  same 
evening,  on  their  way  back  to  Bitterne,  Parkes  said 
to  him  in  reference  to  his  paper,  "  why  did  you  not 
give  us  more  facts  and  less  theory  ?  "  The  truth  is 
that  neither  Parkes  nor  Orsborn  could  make  up  their 
minds  to  dogmatize  on  a  matter  that  was  still  sub 
Judice.  Orsborn's  reason  for  originally  joining  the 
ranks  of  the  abstainers  was  clearly  for  example's  sake. 
He,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  us,  had  seen  so  many 
fine  constitutions  wrecked,  so  much  domestic  misery 
entailed  on  the  innocent  by  excess  in  this  form  of 
self  indulgence,  that  he  resolved  to  try  and  influence 
the  habits  of  the  weak,  and  faint  hearted  thirsty 
souls,  by  exhibiting  in  himself  an  illustration  of 
what  could  be  done  by  resolute  abstinence.  He 
was  also  very  fond  of  saying  that  he  took  to  Hydro- 
potation  from  selfish  motives.  He  had  convinced 
himself  that  water  drinking  was  for  his  own  constitu- 
tion, the  best  means  of  securing  the  highest  condition 
of  health,  both  for  mind  and  body.  I  do  not  think 
Orsborn  was  prepared  at  any  time  to  say  that  the 
personal  liberty  of  the  subject,  in  regard  to  bis  mode 
of  eating  and  drinking,  was  a  matter  to  be  decided 
by  legislation.  He  wisely  preferred  to  leave  the  task 
of  reforming  the  intemperate  to  the  various  means 
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whicli  society  and  education  afford  for  bringing  people 
into  a  better  frame  of  mind. 

Dr.  Orsborn  was  a  fluent  speaker.  The  art  of  public 
speaking  is  not  one  that  can  be  taught  to  every  pupil 
as  a  lesson.  It  presupposes  a  combination  of  natural 
gifts,  without  which  the  orator  has  no  chance  of 
rising  above  the  level  of  a  stammering  interpreter  of 
immature  ideas.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
this  enviable  accomplishment  has  its  dangerous  side. 
There  are  few  things  more  intolerable  than  the 
thraldom  of  some  victim  who  "  cannot  choose  but 
hear  "  the  desolate  outpourings  of  the  prosaic  speaker. 
Orsborn  was  fortunate  in  possessing  two  of  the 
qualities  requisite  for  the  purposes  of  easy  and 
deliberate  speaking.  He  had  method  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  ideas,  and  he  possessed  a  clear  and 
retentive  memory.  This  faculty  of  his  intellect  was 
probably  never  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  on  the 
occasion  of  his  being  called  suddenly  to  preside  over 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Local  Branch  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  in  the  absence  of  the  president, 
Dr.  Maclean,  who  had  been  prevented  by  a  domestic 
sorrow  from  taking  his  proper  place  in  the  assembly. 
Orsborn  acquitted  himself  with  perfect  satisfaction  to 
all  who  witnessed  the  skill  with  which  he  kept  up 
the  interest  of  the  meeting  throughout  its  varied 
deliberations. 

In  the  domain  of  art.  Dr.  Orsborn  may  be  said  to 
have  been,  in  a  high  sense  of  the  word,  an  amateur. 
He  had  a  faithful  and  earnest  love  of  pictures  and  a 
deep  feeling  of  delight  in  the  charms  of  music.  He 
had  never  cultivated  the  technical  principles  of  either — 
but  his  elevated  taste  had  given  him  a  power  of 
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appreciating  the  beauties  of  both  :  and  his  remarkable 
admiration  of  scenery  and  of  nature's  marvellous 
effects,  was  reflected  in  all  his  artistic  sympathies. 
His  devotion  also  to  poetry,  which  was  real  and 
discriminative,  was  at  the  root  of  a  great  deal  that 
touched  his  heart  in  painting.  He  saw  positive  love- 
liness in  Rosetti's  ideal  personifications  of  the  female 
face,  and  by  a  similar  instinct  he  recognized  the  Aura 
poetica  in  Morris's  "  Earthly  Paradise."  Such  flights 
of  the  imaginative  sense  are  too  etherial  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  criticism.  In  his  earlier  years,  Orsborn 
had  been  a  reader  of  Byron  and  Shelley,  and,  like 
many  another  youth,  had  been  a  "  votary  of  their 
order."  In  his  more  mature  age,  Wordsworth  and 
Tennyson,  and  Browning,  had  captivated  him — prob- 
ably by  their  appeal  to  the  philosophic  sources  of 
human  interest — and  possibly  in  some  measure  through 
a  conscientious  suppression  of  the  emotions  which  the 
poetry  of  his  younger  days  had  brought  too  readily  to 
the  surface.  There  was  however  one  poet  whom  he 
never  forsook  at  any  age,  or  under  any  circumstances, 
this  was  Burns — the  popular  and  spirit-stirring  lyrics, 
of  the  Scottish  Bard,  never  came  amiss  to  him,  in 
spite  of  the  "  drappie  in  his  ee  "  that  the  poet  loved 
•to  eulogize — was  this  the  moral  of  the  apparent 
contradiction  from  Orsborn's  point  of  view — that  the 
great  antagonist  of  joy  committed  suicide  on  beholding 
the  happiness  of  sobriety  ?  thus 

Caro,  mad  to  see  a  man  aae  happy, 
E'en  drown'd  himself  amang  the  nappy  ! 

I  have  said  that  his  devotion  to  poetry  was  genuine  ; 
and  so  it  was — at  the  same  time  it  was  kept  within 
definite  limits.     Ho  had   no   deep   and  absorbing 
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aflPection  for  Sliakespere.  It  was  not  that  he  saw 
much  that  was  to  him  objectionable,  or  much 
that  was  calculated  to  shock  his  moral  sense.  It 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  his  study  of  the  poet  came 
too  late  in  life.  He  had  no  opportunity  of  penetrating 
the  philosophy  of  Shakespere,  and  so  he  missed  the 
inner  mind  of  the  author.  He  admired  the  grandeur 
of  passages  in  the  tragedies,  but  he  never  had  a 
chance  of  seeing  and  tracing  the  thread  of  the 
humorous  element  on  the  comic  side.  He  had  never 
had  his  mind  directed  to  this  source  of  enjoyment. 
There  was  something  allied  to  the  same  unfortunate 
defect  in  the  spirit  that  prevented  his  seeing  the  uses 
and  advantages  of  satire  in  literature.  Almost  all 
hostile  criticism  he  denounced  as  the  result  of  an 
offensive  ill-humour  in  the  writer.  He  would  not  have 
been  rash  enough  to  place  Tupper^s  "  Proverbial 
Philosophy  "  by  the  side  of  Thackeray's  "Pendennis;'' 
nor  to  admit  the  equality  of  Mr.  Robert  Mongomery 
and  Lord  Macaulay.  But  he  would  have  objected  to 
any  reviewer,  so  far  vindicating  the  freedom  of  the 
pen,  as  to  pronounce  any  work  unconditionally  worth- 
less. He  invariably  called  such  criticism  scurrilous 
and  insulting.  Here  again  there  was  just  a  shade  of 
the  early  educational  short-coming  that  was  for  ever 
more  or  less  standing  in  the  way  of  rapid  subsequent 
culture.  Had  he  been  taught  early  in  life  the  why 
and  the  wherefore  of  what  he  was  reading,  much  that 
perplexed  him  afterwards  in  critical,  historical,  and 
moral  literature  would  have  been  made  plain  to  him  at 
once — as  it  was,  the  process  by  which  he  acquired 
positive  knowledge  was  slow,  hesitating  and  severe. 
He  could  not  have  told  us  twenty  years  ago  that,  as 
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the  outcome  of  his  own  study,  the  wit  and  humour  of 
Aristophanes,  Shakespere,  Sheridan,  and  Pickwick 
belong  to  all  time  ;  he  might  have  told  us  that  now. 
To  the  same  cause  we  may  attribute  his  inability  to 
reach  the  deeper  principles  of  literary  excellence  in 
fiction.  He  preferred  George  Eliot  to  Jane  Austen, 
simply  because  he  was  enthralled  by  the  brilliancy  of 
the  one  and  had  never  been  taught  to  fathom  the 
hidden  things  in  the  genius  of  the  other.  I  may  here 
mention  that  he  was  said  to  possess  the  rare  gift  of 
reading  aloud  well.  His  reading  of  poetry  is  reported, 
on  the  testimony  of  friends,  to  have  been  chaste  and 
natural ;  but  by  no  means  obtrusive.  He  seemed  to 
have  a  spontaneous  shrinking  from  the  touch  of  such 
forms  of  thought  before  persons  who  could  not 
understand  them  or  appreciate  their  value. 

Perhaps  the  most  painful  impediment  to  his  in- 
tellectual activity  was  the  difficulty  he  felt  in  bringing 
his  mind  to  be  satisfied  with  the  logical  conclusions  of 
historic  evidence.  It  would  be  certainly  singular,  and, 
I  might  say,  almost  incredible,  that  a  man  could  wind 
up  the  history  of  a  friend's  character,  which  he  thought 
perfect,  in  language  that  represented  him  as  a  pure  and 
consistent  Christian,  without  himself  receiving  a  spark 
of  that  child-like  spirit  which  he  loved  and  revered  in 
his  friend.  In  his  memorial  essay  on  Edmund  Parkes 
Orsborn  concludes  a  forcible  and  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  character  of  a  friend,  whom  he  describes  as  having 
overcome  all  doubts  and  questions  on  the  fundamental 
laws  of  Christian  faith,  in  words  which,  if  they  mean 
anything,  are  a  declaration  of  his  own  absolute  confi- 
dence in  the  sincerity  of  his  friend — and,  to  use  his 
own  emphatic  expression — "the  influence  of  whose  holy 
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life  may,  I  trust,  have  wrought  for  good  upon  one  far 
less  worthy."  I  have  chosen  to  draw  the  outline  of 
this  picture  of  Dr.  Orsborn's  religious  tendencies  from 
his  own  written  exposition  rather  than  from  the  ipse 
dixit  of  friends  however  intimate.  We  are  all  aware 
how  apt  friends  are,  viewing  a  man's  religious  opinions 
from  their  own  stand-point,  to  give  a  partial  colouring 
to  their  portrait  of  him.  Here  you  may  draw  your 
own  conclusions  from  his  own  words.  I  may  at  the 
same  time  venture  to  tell  you  that  when  he  speaks  of 
Professor  Parkes'  "  acceptance  of  religious  truths  "  as 
not  being  "  a  simple  passive  assent  to  certain  dogmatic 
teaching,"  but  that  it  was  "  the  outgrowth  of  patient 
thought  and  enquiry,"  it  is,  on  the  testimony  of  one 
who  fondly  and  narrowly  watched  him  fort  he  last  three 
years  of  his  life,  a  transcript  of  his  own  personal  con- 
victions. It  was  to  his  wife,  if  to  anyone,  that  he 
confided  the  secret  aspirations  of  his  soul,  and  these, 
without  assuming  a  definite  form,  were  essentially 
Christian. 

I  cannot  tell  you  now  on  how  many  occasions  Dr. 
Orsborn  has  been  elected  President  of  this  Society. 
I  can  only  say  that  the  honour  of  presiding  over  us 
was  not  only  fully  appreciated  by  him — but  the  grace 
of  his  conduct  in  the  chair  gave  him  in  our  eyes  an 
almost  undisputed  pre-eminence.  He  was  one  of  our 
earliest  members  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
through  good  and  evil  report,  he  was  a  constant 
attendant  at  our  meetings,  a  faithful  participator  in 
our  difficulties,  and  a  judicious  adviser  in  all  questions 
of  etiquette  or  moral  right.  In  this  imperfect  sketch 
of  the  general  bearings  of  his  character  aud  in  my 
endeavour  to  make  you  realize   the  self-sustained 
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process  of  a  late  education  that  succeeded  in  emanci- 
pating his  intellect  from  the  trammels  of  a  deficient 
youthful  training,  I  fear  I  have  not  done  justice  to  that 
free  and  genial  spirit  that  gave  the  right  direction  to 
his  culture  and  kept  him  abreast  of  the  moral  and 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  day.  The  career  of  John 
Orsborn  is  a  proof  that  tliere  is  nothing  in  professional 
life,  nothing  in  its  external  influences  to  obstruct  man's 
sympathy  with  the  emotions  of  his  fellow  creatures — 
nothing  to  disturb  his  natural  or  acquired  taste  in  the 
pursuit  of  literature  or  the  cultivation  of  art.  The 
peculiarly  bright  and  happy  temper  that  shone  on  all — 
men  women  and  children — with  whom  he  associated  was 
due  to  the  harmony  of  his  whole  nature.  We  could 
detect  in  him  no  discord — no  anti-human  tendencies. 
He  might  have  described  himself  in  the  well  known 
words  of  Terence — 

"  Homo  sum,  hnmani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto." 

He  was  a  student  of  human  kind,  and  tried  with  all 
his  might  to  make  it  better — you  may  look  in  vain  for 
genius  or  originality  in  what  he  did,  but  there  was  in 
him  an  admirable  example  of  a  clear  enjoyment  in  the 
exercise  of  benevolent  thought.  His  intellectual 
enthusiasm  did  not  carry  him  into  the  region  of  a 
faith  which  would  have  been  to  him,  like  that  of 
religion,  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen.  His  philosophy  was 
open  and  as  broad  as  the  daylight.  He  \vanted  a  field 
in  which  he  could  completely  guarantee  the  validity  of 
his  teaching  because  it  dealt  with  the  contingencies  of 
every  day  human  life.  He  is  now  gone  from  among 
us  and  we  can  no  longer  behold  the  bright  and 
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sparkliug  eye,  nor  greet  the  courteous  smile,  nor 
listen  to  the  happy  voice.  It  seems  but  yesterday 
that  we  all  heard  him  speak — that  we,  one  and  all, 
welcomed  his  presence  as  a  charm  in  our  social  life. 
The  elders  of  our  Society  may  take  such  things  but 
little  to  heart,  and  feel  that  the  days  are  short  that 
will  separate  them  from  him  :  but  it  will  be  long  ere 
time  will  be  able  to  efface  from  the  mind  of  our 
youngest  member  the  memory  of  John  Orsborn. 
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